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Studies in Clinical Psychiatry. By Louis C. Bruce, M.D., F.R.C.P.E- 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

From the introductory foreword in this present volume, we have- 
looked with considerable anticipation for something that would be new 
and stimulating, perhaps the recording of new facts out of which larger 
opportunities for psychiatric research might come. We very frankly state 
that we are disappointed and have put down the work with a sigh as 
being one more of the “ faddy ” outlooks in a field that is in so much need 
of cultivation. 

Although the author very modestly calls his work “ Studies in clinical 
psychiatry,” in reality we have presented an attempt at a systematic text¬ 
book. As for the clinical studies we feel that they are misnamed, and 
that if the work were called “ clinical studies of the blood in mental dis¬ 
orders ” it would really represent the facts. There is not a trace of true 
clinical work in psychiatry in it, but there is a praiseworthy amount of 
attention paid to the general medical features of patients suffering from 
mental diseases. This point of view, however, is not new, as the author 
in his introduction would have us believe. It is a stage through which 
psychiatry has evolved and gone on to larger and more important prob¬ 
lems. We venture to point out that the psychiatry of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury is replete with observations naturally not made with modern instru¬ 
ments of precision—concerning the bodily functions, the neglect of whose 
study Bruce would stigmatize as contributing to our lack of advance in 
psychiatry. 

The tendencies in the present volume we believe are retrograde rather 
than pointing to an advance, and it is quite consistent with this retro¬ 
gression that the author should say that the less one studies the facts con¬ 
cerning mental life, of consciousness, and of mental experience the quicker 
psychiatry will advance. Fie says that when the study of the mental life 
is divorced from psychiatry advance will be made. This can be inter¬ 
preted only by assuming that the author means by “ psychology ” “ intro¬ 
spective metaphysics.” If this be his interpretation of psychology it is ap¬ 
parent why he does not show evidences in his work of understanding 
either the primary principles of psychology or of psychiatry. 

But to be more specific. The author’s discussion of the mental func¬ 
tions is amusing if not pitiable; archaic is the only proper term'to apply. 
In his chapter on classification he makes the totally gratuitous assumption 
that conditions which he names as acute melancholia (which is almost 
anything in which depression occurs), folie circulaire, acute mania, kata- 
tonia, hebephrenia, and a number of other things are all due to toxins. 
He offers no proof; indeed there is none, and much to show to the 
contrary, if the entire group be taken, and the evidence of the author’s 
absolute ignorance of the immense amount of work done along these lines 
in the laboratories throughout the world, particularly those of Folin, 
make one stand aghast at his lack of knowledge or his presumption. 
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The author’s general viewpoint may be further illustrated .by the 
following quotation (p. 173). “ Patients suffering from general paralysis 

are liable to attacks of mental disease which may be of any known form 
of insanity—excitement with or without confusion, melancholia, delusional 
states, kalatonia, and folie circulaire.” This is such rubbish that it is 
grotesque. It is the old one-symptom psychiatry familiar in the days of 
Pinel and Esquirol or even before. Depression equals melancholia; 
excitement is mania; depressed one day, excited another, folie circulaire; 
wax-like rigidity, forsooth, lcatatonia, etc.; the whole attitude on general 
paresis is so unscientific as to be amusing. We cannot refrain from offer¬ 
ing the suggestion that the author study carefully the masterly work of 
Alzheimer and Nissl on general paresis in Nissl’s first series of studies. 
That secondary toxemias may take place in the terminal stages of paresis 
is well recognized and belong to the large group of terminal infections 
so well studied a decade or so past. 

The great pity is that so much good energy should be misdirected. A 
year’s work on psychiatry proper in a German Klinik—Munich, or Gies¬ 
sen, or Wiirtzburg for instance—or Ward’s Island, New York, or any¬ 
where outside of England, would put the author in the frame of mind in 
which he could understand what is going on in psychiatry at the present 
time, and his splendid gifts of observation in clinical medicine might be 
made available in this special field. 

A. W. S. 


Atlas der Pathologischen Histologie des N erven systems. Redigirt 
von Dr. Victor Babes. Ill Lieferung. August Hirschwald, Berlin. 

In this third contribution to the pathological histology of the nervous 
system Babes and Marinesco offer a study on the pathological histology 
of nerve cells, specially of the spinal ganglion. Jt is written in French. 

They first outline the historical development of our staining methods 
as applied to the finer structures of the nerve cells, and naturally discuss 
the various hypotheses concerning cell structure as brought out by these 
various staining methods. The results of the researches which are here 
illustrated in a series of beautiful plates, nine in number, show that in 
the great majority of cases there exists a very close relation between tlie 
modifications of the chromophilic substances and the neurofibrils. The 
action of different traumatic agents applied to the peripheral- nerves in¬ 
volves not only the chromophilic elements of the ganglion cells of origin 
of these nerves, but also the neurofibrils of the cytoplasmic reticulum. It 
is of such a nature that in the phase of reaction of the cell following 
nerve section a concomitant action within the two elements takes place. 
In different pathological states, such as myelitis, in the infectious diseases, 
one finds different modifications both in the chromatic and neurofibrillar 
substances. The authors confirm in part the observations of Cajal rela¬ 
tive to the influence of heat and cold on the neurofibrils, but are not 
prepared to accord with his statements relative to the coalescence and 
association of neurofibrils in hyperthermia. 

The various plates illustrate the authors’ researches and should be 
seen in order to be appreciated. 


Jelliffe. 



